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Seven  Lookout  Towers  Being  Built 

Forestry  Towers  Cover  34,000  Square  Miles 

Modern  Steel  Structure  Included  in  Fire  Detection  Chain; 
New  Towers  to  Fill  Gaps  of  Observation  Network 


Seven  modern  lookout  towers  will  be 
constructed  at  isolated  points  in  northern 
Alberta  during  the  year  to  assist  in  the 
Province's  expanding  fire  control  program. 

At  present,  34  towers  are  in  operation 
in  the  Northern  Alberta  Fire  District,  while 
another  two  from  the  1953  program  now 
are  nearing  completion.  These  cover  ap- 
pro:cimately  34,GG0  square  miles  of  Alberta 
forests. 

The  first  wooden  towers  were  built  in 
Alberta  more  than  25  years  ago  and  each 
year  new  structures  have  been  added 
wherever  possible.  However,  the  present 
stepped-up  program  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  is  rapidly  filling  in  the 
unprotected  areas  with  new  steel  lookout 
towers.  An  indication  of  the  advancement 
made  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
forest  fire  control  can  be  seen  in  that 
towers  under  construction  or  planned 
for  this  year  equal  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  number  built  during  the  past  25 
years. 

The  present  program  calls  for  the  locat- 
ing of  towers  in  areas  where  only  sparse 
detection  already  is  provided  and  also  to 
gradually  move  northward  into  the  wilds 
of  the  lower  Peace  and  Athabasca  River 
districts.  The  Northern  Alberta  Forest  Dis- 
trict covers  the  wooded  area  north  of  the 
Brazeau  River  to  the  Northwest  Territories 
boundary.  In  the  district,  good  detection  is 
given  north  of  the  Brazeau  River  and 
throughout  the  wild  area  below  the  Peace 
River  district.  Detection  also  is  provided  on 
a  lesser  scale  in  the  Lac  La  Biche-Fort 
McMurray  area  of  north-eastern  Alberta. 
Farther  north,  the  initial  attempts  are 
underway  to  provide  towers  north  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  and  along  the  Mackenzie  High- 
way. In  the  latter  area,  the  program  has 
pushed  north  to  the  Keg  River  district. 

There  are  two  other  forested  areas  in 
the  Province  not  covered  by  the  Northern 
Alberta  Forest  District.  These  include  the 
area  along  the  foothills  which  is  controlled 
by  the  Eastern  Rockies  Forest  Conservation 
Board,  and  the  two  national  parks  of  Banff 
and  Jasper,  which  are  protected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  areas  have 
their  own  network  of  lookout  towers  and 
provide  their  own  system  of  fire  control. 

Of  the  seven  new  towers  to  be  built  in 
the  Northern  Alberta  Forest  District  this 
year,  three  will  provide  added  coverage  to 


areas  already  served,  while  the  remaining 
four  will  extend  detection  northward.  The 
three  giving  added  detection  will  be 
located  on  Tony  Creek  and  Simonette  River, 
south  of  the  Peace  River  district,  and  at 
Cowpar  Lake  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  region. 
The  four  northern  towers  will  be  in  the 


Photo  by  Piatt,  Lands  and  Forests. 
.  .  .  the  Brazeau  lookout  tower,  south-west  of 
Drayton  Valley  .  .  . 


Thickwood  Hills,  north-west  of  Fort  Mc- 
Murray; Doucet,  north  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake; 
in  the  Naylor  Hills  near  Keg  River;  and  on 
the  Battle  River  in  the  Manning  area. 

The  steel  towers  are  from  60  to  100 
feet  high,  with  octoganal  observation 
cupolas.  A  modern  three-room  house  will 
be  constructed  near  each  of  the  towers 
as  a  summer  residence  for  the  lookout  man. 
Of  the  34  other  towers,  24  also  are  of  steel 
construction,  eight  are  the  older  wooden 
types,  while  two  consist  of  buildings 
constructed  on  high  observation  hills. 
Although  modern  houses  are  built  at  the 
new  towers,  the  buildings  at  points  already 
in  use  may  range  from  one-room  log  cabins 
to  up-to-date  dwellings. 

The  towers  each  are  manned  by  a  single 
lookout  man  who  is  employed  for  about  six 


months  of  the  year.  Fourteen  of  these  men 
are  full-time  employees  who  work  with  the 
forest  officers  during  the  winter  months, 
while  the  remainder  are  six-months  a  year 
employees. 

A  road  or  trail  is  bulldozed  to  the  site 
of  the  new  tower  upon  its  construction  and 
supplies  are  brought  in  monthly  by  team 
or,  where  possible,  by  vehicles  equipped 
with  four-wheel  drive. 

The  lookout  men  work  a  regular  eight- 
hour  day,  except  during  times  of  high 
hazard,  when  the  shift  is  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Much  of  this  time  is  spent  in  the 
tower  where  a  constant  vigilance  is  main- 
tained for  any  signs  of  telltale  smoke.  The 
men  report  to  the  divisional  office  by  two- 
way  radio  which  is  installed  both  in  the 
homes  and  the  towers.  In  addition,  contacts 
are  made  with  other  towers  in  the  area 
to  compare  reports  and  get  cross  hearings. 

When  a  sign  of  smoke  or  a  defnite  fire 
is  sighted,  the  lookout  man  immediately 
notifies  the  divisional  office;  then  attempts 
to  pinpoint  the  location  of  the  blaze  through 
contacts  with  other  towers.  The  lookout 
man  makes  no  attempt  to  fight  the  fire — 
he  merely  passes  on  the  vital  information 
to  Forestry  officers  who  plan  the  campaign 
of  supervision.  In  this  way,  the  lookout 
man  acts  as  the  eyes  of  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment in  fire  control  work  in  the  wilderness. 
In  this  role  he  has  saved  many  thousands 
of  feet  of  valuable  timber  each  year  and 
preserved  countless  forested  areas  for 
future  industrial  use  and  the  protection 
of  vital  watersheds.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a 
publication  designed  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  the  Province  with 
the  administration  and  services  of 
the  Alberta  Government. 


It  is  believed  the  many  and 
varied  services  oi  the  Govern- 
ment  will   be   effective   in  the 
degree  they  are  known  and  used.  Any 
material  used  is  for  immediate  republica- 
cation. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notified 
promptly  of  any  change  in  address.  When 
sending  notice  of  address  change,  please 
make  certain  that  both  old  and  new 
addresses  are  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
"Within  Our  Borders,"  Legislative  Build- 
ings, Edmonton. 
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Useful  Outdoors  Work 
Keeps  Prisoners  Fit 

"Our  objective  is  to  get  every  available  man  outside  and 
gainfully  occupied  in  useful  work." 

This  statement  by  Warden  H.  Holt  aptly  sums  up  the  penal 
philosophy  practiced  with  a  good  measure  of  success  at  the 
Lethbridge  Provincial  Jail. 

Throughout  the  jail's  1141-acre  area  during  good  weather 
the  inmates  are  at  work  in  small  groups.  Agriculture  is  the 
main  occupation  and  a  healthful  one  too,  for  the  regular  hours 
and  the  outdoors  life  invariably  result  in  the  inmates  gaining 
weight  during  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Every  part  of  the  prison  farm  is  under  irrigation  with  the 
exception  of  66  acres,  with  the  prisoners  doing  all  the  irrigation 
work  under  the  supervision  of  an  irrigationist.  About  300  acres 
are  in  pasture,  90  in  alfalfa,  110  in  wheat,  200  in  barley,  190 
in  oats,  64  in  potatoes,  44  in  green  feed,  10  in  beans,  70  in 
summer  fallow,  20  in  garden  and  seven  in  a  forestry  plot. 

Spruce,  ash,  elm,  jackpine,  carragana,  lilacs,  poplar,  willow 
and  oak  grow  in  the  forestry  plot  to  provide  trees  and  shrubs 
for  the  jail's  extensive  tree-planting  program.  Shelter  belts  are 
numerous  along  the  fringes  of  the  fields  and  on  the  road-sides, 
giving  the  jail  an  attractive  appearance,  while  new  shelter 
belts  are  being  planted  to  provide  maximum  shelter  and  beauty. 

The  jail  produces  its  own  milk,  having  a  small  pasteurizing 
plant  and  a  cow  barn  whose  size  is  being  doubled  to  48  stalls. 
In  the  piggery  are  350  hogs,  while  a  herd  of  213  beef  cattle 
graze  in  the  pasture.  The  cattle  are  marketed  on  the  hoof  and 
this  fall  between  60  and  70  cattle  will  be  sold. 

The  prison  inmates,  who  never  number  less  than  200,  have 
other  activities  while  serving  their  sentences.  In  the  summer, 
there  are  lawns  to  be  cut  (with  hand-mowers  since  power-mowers 
would  get  the  job  done  too  quickly),  flower-beds  to  be  kept 
neat  and  tidy,  and  the  work  of  planting  and  transplanting  from 
the  greenhouse.  Inside  the  102-cell  jail,  inmate  barbers  staff  the 
barber  shop  while  others  repair  boots  and  clothing.  Clothing  and 
bedding  are  washed  by  inmates  in  the  modern  laundry  while 
others  help  with  food  preparation  in  the  spotless  kitchen. 

But  the  most  popular  job  is  making  cement  blocks.  The 
manufacture  of  cement  blocks,  an  innovation  in  the  provincial 
jail,  started  this  year  and  has  been  a  great  success.  The  inmate 
gang  works  with  a  surprising  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  taking  pride 
in  their  daily  output  which  often  runs  well  over  the  normal  day's 
output  of  350  blocks.  Because  the  blocks  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  prison  buildings  with  the  surplus  sold  to  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Public  Works,  the  men  feel  their  work  is  creative 
and  useful  and  competition  is  strong  to  join  the  cement  block 
gang. 

The  atmosphere  throughout  the  Lethbridge  Jail  is  far  from 
oppressive.  The  inmates  work  under  the  supervision  of  guards 
whose  experience  and  training  is  suited  to  the  work  they  direct. 
Discipline  is  strict  but  reasonable  and  co-operative  inmates  find 
no  trouble  in  following  jail  regulations.  Privileges  include  movies, 
and  the  hearing  of  hockey.  World  Series,  football  and  other  top 
sporting  events  from  the  mess  hall  radio.  Warden  Holt  is  easily 
approached  by  the  inmates,  and  is  ready  to  speak  with  prisoners 
who  wish  advice  or  have  some  grievance.  The  treatment  accorded 
the  inmates  appears  to  be  appreciated  for  breaches  of  discipline 
are  extremely  few.  • 


Five  Men  Named 
To  Commission 

A  five-man  commission  has 
been  set  set  up  by  the  Alberta 
Government  to  study  the  ad- 
ministration and  finances  of 
school  and  municipal  services 
in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
areas. 

Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally,  former 
deputy  minister  of  education, 
has  been  named  commission 
chairman  while  members  are 
G.  M.  Blackstock,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners;  Percy  G. 
Davies,  Clyde;  Ivan  C.  Robison, 
Calgary,  and  Charles  P.  Hayes, 
Strome.  • 


Select  Sites  for 
Auditoriums 

Sites  have  been  selected  for 
two  provincial  auditoriums  to 
be  built  in  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton to  mark  Alberta's  Gol- 
den Jubilee. 

The  Calgary  auditorium  will 
be  built  at  Mewata  Fastball 
Park  while  the  Edmonton  site 
will  be  Diamond  Park.  The 
cities  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
have  provided  the  sites  for  the 
auditoriums  and  the  Alberta 
Government  will  construct, 
maintain  and  supervise  the 
buildings  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  social  and  cultural 
use  of  people  in  southern 
and  northern  sections  of  the 
Province.  • 


.  .  .  young  inmates  work  in  the  laundry 


a  crew  milking  concrete  blocks 


prisoners  preparing  meals  in  the  jail  kitchen 

Alberto  Government  Photos — Ross 
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First  Comparative  Statistics  Siiow 
19  Percent  Delinquency  Increase 

An  increase  of  almost  19  percent  in  the  number  of  juveniles 
involved  in  major  and  minor  offences  and  a  tendency  tov/ards 
more  multiple  offences  were  recorded  in  Alberta  during  the 
year  ended  March  31. 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  delinquency  problem  of  juveniles 
was  shown  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  required  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  or  custody  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch, 
and  by  the  fewer  repeaters  involved  in  offences. 

Although  o  full  table  of  statistics  was  compiled 

by  the  luvenile  Offenders  Branch  in  1952-53,  during  the 

initial  year  of  operation,  this  is  the  first  season  that 

comparative  figures  have  been  available. 

During  the  year  1953-54,  a  total  of  578  juveniles  committed 
1,071  offences,  an  increase  of  91  juveniles  and  246  offences.  The 
juveniles  included  465  boys  involved  in  918  delinquencies  (com- 
pared to  378  boys  and  701  delinquencies  in  1952-1953),  and 
113  girls  who  committed  153  offences  (compared  to  109  girls  and 
124  offences  in  the  previous  year). 

The  most  prevalent  offences  continued  to  be  breaking  and 
entering  and  theft,  with  349  juveniles  involved,  and  theft,  with  229 
offences  committed.  The  greatest  increase  for  any  of  the  major 
offences  was  auto  theft,  185  offences  being  committed  in  1953-54 
as  compared  to  96  for  the  previous  year.  Alternately,  the  charge 
of  joyriding,  which  is  a  lesser  offence  involving  the  taking  of 
an  automobile,  declined  from  1 1  in  1952-53  to  eight  last  year. 

Other  major  delinquencies  included:  immoralty  offences,  46, 
an  increase  of  nine  over  the  previous  year;  possession  of  stolen 
property,  23,  increase  of  eight;  breaking  and  entering  with  intent, 
18,  a  decrease  of  30;  shoplifting,  23,  an  increase  of  23;  forgery, 
13,  an  increase  of  five;  firearms,  six,  a  decrease  of  five;  indecent 
assault,  two,  a  decrease  of  eight;  theft  of  tractors,  two,  an  increase 
of  two;  escaping  custody,  two,  a  decrease  of  three;  false  pretences, 
one,  an  increase  of  one;  one  each  of  arson  and  assault  causing 
actual  bodily  harm,  the  same  as  the  previous  year;  National 
Defence  violation,  one,  increase  of  one;  and  robbery  with  violence, 
one,  a  decrease  of  one. 

Minor  offences  remained  comparatively  equal  with  the 
previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  traffic  violations  which 
increased  from  14  to  24  offences,  and  vagrancy  which  decreased 
from  18  to  two  cases  last  year. 

The  15-year-olds  continue  to  account  for  the  greatest  number 
of  delinquencies,  while  girls  in  the  16-to-18  year  age  group  appear 
to  be  showing  improvement.  A  total  of  201  juveniles  of  15  years 
of  age  were  involved  in  offences  in  1953-54,  an  increase  of  46 
boys  and  girls  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  32  female 
offenders  16  years  old,  a  decrease  of  19;  with  34  offenders  17 
years  of  age,  an  increase  of  four;  and  no  18-year-old  offenders, 
compared  to  three  in  the  previous  year.  Boys  over  15  years  of 
age  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders 
Branch. 

In  the  younger  age  groups,  boys  and  girls  who  appeared 
before  juvenile  court  judges  included:  seven  years  old,  one,  the 
same  as  the  previous  year;  eight  years  old,  five,  an  increase  of 


Photo  by  Malak,  Ottatva. 


The  new  administration  building  of  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  shown 
above.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  the  building  contains  an  auditorium  seating 
600,  five  classrooms  each  holding  from  25  to  125  persons,  a  woodworking 
shop,  a  ceramics  laboratory,  general  office  and  16  double  rooms  and  a 
lounge  on  the  top  floor. 


four;  nine  years  old,  10,  an  increase  of  two;  10  years  old,  18,  the 
same  as  the  previous  year;  11  years  old,  29,  an  increase  of  three; 
12  years  old,  44,  an  increase  of  three;  13  years  old,  87,  an  increase 
of  33;  and  14  years  old,  117,  an  increase  of  18. 

The  largest  number  of  offences  credited  to  one  boy  during 
the  year  was  19,  compared  to  an  offender  in  the  previous  year 
who  was  involved  in  28  delinquencies. 

Most  of  the  boys  were  involved  in  only  one  offence  (334 
out  of  465  for  the  year).  Another  51  committed  two  offences  (eight 
less  than  the  previous  year),  27  committed  three  offences  (an 
increase  of  four),  and  17  committed  four  (an  increase  of  11). 

Four  girls  were  involved  in  two  delinquencies  (the  same  as 
1952-53);  two  girls  in  three  delinquencies  (an  increase  of  one); 
three  girls  in  four  delinquencies  (an  increase  of  three);  and  one 
each  in  seven,  nine  and  10  delinquencies  (compared  to  none  for 
the  previous  year). 

Among  the  boys,  49  were  repeaters,  a  decrease  of  seven, 
while  six  girls  were  repeaters,  a  decrease  of  four. 

By  the  end  of  March,  1954,  there  were  73  boys  and  53  girls 
under  the  care  or  custody  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch, 
compared  with  70  boys  and  37  girls  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
During  the  year,  42  boys  and  31  girls  were  committed,  while 
39  boys  and  15  girls  were  cancelled  from  custody.  This  compares 
favorably  with  45  boys  and  35  girls  committed  in  the  previous 
year,  and  51  boys  and  23  girls  cancelled. 

Persons  charged  with  contributing  to  juvenile  delinquency 
showed  an  overall  increase  during  the  year,  with  166  men  and 
17  women  being  convicted.  This  is  an  increase  of  38  men  and 
four  women  over  the  previous  year.  • 

Deputy  Minister  Opens 
Edmonton  Blood  Depot 

The  Edmonton  blood  transfusion  depot  of  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  was  opened  July  24  by  Dr.  A.  Somerville,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Health,  who  presented  keys  of  the  depot  to  Dr.  D.  I.  Buchanan, 
Medical  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Transfusion  Service. 

The  building  is  the  second  to  be  built  by  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment under  an  agreement  with  the  Red  Cross  whereby  the  Red 
Cross  has  agreed  to  provide  a  free  blood  plasma  service  to  all 
Alberta  citizens  in  exchange  for  blood  transfusion  depots  at 
Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

The  Calgary  sub-depot,  completed  last  year,  serves  the  area 
from  Red  Deer  south,  while  the  new  Edmonton  depot  serves  all 
northern  Alberta  as  well  as  supplying  equipment  to  the  smaller 
Calgary  depot. 

With  three  storeys  and  a  total  floor  area  of  14,599  square 
feet,  the  depot  contains  laboratories  for  testing  blood,  plasma 
storage  space,  preparation  rooms  for  making  plasma  solutions, 
and  a  plasma  pooling  room.  Transport  and  storage  departments 
are  on  the  main  floor,  laboratories  on  the  second  and  the  nursing 
section  on  the  third  floor. 

Operation  of  the  depot  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross 
which  provides  $250,000  a  year  from  public  contributions  to 
operate  both  Calgary  and  Edmonton  depots.  Approximately  40 
persons  will  be  employed  by  the  depot  with  Robert  Muir,  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  directing  the 
work  of  the  depot.  • 

COMING  EVENTS 

During  19.S4  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all 
COMING  EVENTS  from  February  through  November.  Information  should 
be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Date  Event 

Place 

Aug. 

 PONOKA 

Aug. 

2 — International  Congress  of  Naturopathic  Practice   

 CALGARY 

Aug. 

2 — Camrose  Fair  

 CAMROSE 

Aug. 

2 — Stony  Plain  Stampede 

STONY  PLAIN 

Aug. 

4 — Barrhead  Stampede.... 

BARRHEAD 

Aug. 

6 — Olds  Fair  

 OLDS 

Aug. 

7 — Coleman  Rodeo  

...COLEMAN 

Aug. 

7 — Edmonton  Fall  Race  Meet 

EDMONTON 

Aug. 

7 — Sandy  Lake  Stampede  

SANDY  LAKE 

Aug. 

9 — Provincial  Tennis  Championship  

 lASPER 

Aug. 

9 — Lethbridge  Stam.pede  and  Fair  

LETHBRIDGE 

Aug. 

10 — Battle  River  Fair 

BATTLE  RIVER 

Aug. 

11 — Westlock  Fair  

WESTLOCK 

Aug. 

11 — Chuck  W agon  Race 

HANN4 

Aug. 

16 — Autumn  Short  Painting  Course  

BANFF 

Aug. 

17 — Pinch  er  Creek  Fair... 

PIACHER  CREEK 

dug. 

18 — Blood  Reserve  Rodeo 

HILLSPRING 

Aug. 

18 — Grande  Prairie  Rodeo 

GRA \DE  PRAIRIE 

Aug. 

18 — Alberta  Derby  

EDMONTON 

Aug. 

19 — Willingdon  Fair 

WILLINGDON 

Aug. 

20— JFildwood  Fair 

WILD  WOOD 

Aug. 

24 — National  Potato  Chip  Institute 

BANFF 

Aug. 

27— Fall  Rare  Meet 

CALGARY 

Aug. 

27— Calf  Club  Sale 

CALGARY 

Aug. 

29 — Western  Association  of  Broadcasters  

 BANFF 

Aug. 

30 — Automotive  Electric  Association  

 BANFF 

4  WITHIN      OUB  BORDERS  

Personalized  Service 

Cow  Testing  Service  Taken  to  Alberta  Farmers 

Field  Man  Now  Visits  Edmonton  Area  Dairy  Farmers  to 
Collect  Monthly  Milk  Samples  for  Production  Records 


Dairy  farmers  in  the  Edmonton  milkshed  will  be  able  to 
receive  personal  attention  in  problems  of  management  and  pro- 
duction following  the  appointment  of  a  dairy  field  man  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  an  extension  to  the  present  cow  testing  service  of  the 
Dairy  Branch,  the  field  man,  Frank  Cullen,  will  make  regular 
monthly  visits  to  dairy  farmers  who  are  interested  in  determining 
individual  production  levels  for  all  cows  in  the  herd.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  work  concerned  with  collecting  milk  samples,  the 
field  man  will  help  with  such  problems  as  management,  record 
analysis,  feeding,  selection  of  heifers  and  tagging  of  calves. 

Province  Started  Cow  Testing  in  1936 

Cow  testing  by  the  Alberta  Government  started  in  1936 
when  the  Federal  Government  ended  its  testing  services  for 
grade  dairy  cattle.  At  that  time,  most  Canadian  provinces  took 
over  the  testing  as  a  provincial  service.  The  testing,  was  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  owners  of  grade  cattle  who,  unlike  those 
with  purebred  herds,  are  not  able  to  enter  their  cattle  on  the 
Dominion  Record  of  Performance. 

The  Alberta  Government  had  maintained  cow  testing 
exclusively  as  a  mail  order  service.  For  annual  fees  of  $1  per 
herd  of  10  cows  or  less,  and  up  to  $5  for  herds  of  more  than  40 
milk  cows,  the  Dairy  Branch  provides  milk  sample  containers, 
daily  record  sheets,  monthly  record  books,  express  transportation 
for  shipments,  testing  services,  and  statements  of  production. 

The  farmer  may  choose  from  two  plans  as  a  method  of 
keeping  records.  In  the  first,  he  weighs  twice  daily  the  milk 
produced  by  each  cow  in  the  herd  and  enters  the  weights  of 
the  milk  on  the  daily  record  sheet.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  total  production  of  each  cow  is  tallied  and  entered  into  the 
herd  record  book.  In  the  second  test,  the  herd  owner  once  a  month 
weighs  the  milk  produced  by  each  cow  during  a  24-hour  period 
and  enters  these  weights  in  the  herd  record  book. 

The  milk  samples  are  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
where  butterfat  tests  are  made.  To  qualify  for  government  cer- 
tificates, cows  must  meet  the  butterfat  requirements  and  have 
complete  production  figures  for  305  days  or  the  entire  lactation 
period,  whichever  is  shorter. 

Three  Certificates 

There  are  three  certificates  available  to  farmers  recording 
milk  samples  daily  and  one  certificate  to  monthly  record  keepers. 
Daily  weight  certificates  are  the  gold,  red  and  blue  seals.  Mature 
cows  must  produce  522  pounds  of  butterfat  to  receive  the  gold 
seal;  375  pounds  for  the  red  seal;  and  224  pounds  for  the  blue 
seal.  The  production  figures  for  two,  three  and  four  years  old 
animals  are  67,  77  and  88  percent  respectively  of  the  figure  for 
mature  cows. 

The  green  seal  is  given  to  cattle  recorded  once  a  month, 
whose  production  of  butterfat  is  at  least  300  pounds  for  mature 
cows,  264  for  four-year-olds,  231  pounds  for  three-year-olds,  and 
201  pounds  for  two-year-olds.  All  awards  are  on  the  basis  of  a 
305-day  milking  period. 

Cattle  for  which  total  production  figures  are  not  available, 
but  which  have  figures  for  a  period  of  eight  months  or  more 
in  which  at  least  150  pounds  of  butterfat  are  produced,  may 
qualify  for  a  "Statement  of  Milk  and  Butterfat." 

High  Butterfat  Production 

By  the  end  of  1953,  there  were  2,582  cows  enrolled  in  the 
cow  testing  service.  This  was  an  increase  of  681  cows  over  the 
previous  year  and  included  26  more  herds  than  1952.  Butterfat 
production  for  cows  enrolled  in  the  service  shows  a  greater 
average  than  that  of  all  cows  kept  for  milk  purposes  in  Alberta; 
in  1953,  cows  on  test  had  an  average  production  per  cow  of 
331  pounds  of  butterfat,  compared  with  the  average  of  approxi- 
mately 175  pounds  for  all  Alberta  milk  cows. 

The  Alberta  cow  testing  program  allowed  the  Supervisor  of 
the  service  to  make  only  infrequent  visits  to  the  dairy  farmers 
and  mail  had  been  the  primary  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  various  producers.  The  need  for  greater  liaison  work  between 
farmers  and  government  representatives  was  answered  this  year 
with  the  appointment  of  a  dairy  field  man. 

The  new  plan  of  visiting  farmers  and  taking  milk  samples 
is  patterned  after  one  which  is  being  successfully  followed  in 
Wisconsin.  The  milkshed  is  divided  into  routes  which  the  field 


Alberta  Government  Photo — Marsden 

Frank  Cullen,  fieldman  with  the  Albeita  Department  o!  Agriculture,  is  shown 
here  taking  a  sample  of  milk  at  the  farm  of  William  Stephens,  five  miles 
south-east  of  Edmonton.  Mr.  Stephens  is  an  interested  spectator  at  lefL 

man  can  cover  in  about  two  days.  On  the  first  day  he  will  call 
at  the  farms  of  dairymen  who  have  requested  the  service  and 
leave  a  sample  box  for  lifting  milk  samples.  These  samples  are 
lifted  by  the  herd  owners  from  each  cow  that  night  and  again 
the  following  morning.  During  the  second  day  the  field  man 
stops  at  the  farm  on  his  return  trip,  picks  up  the  samples,  and 
takes  them  to  the  testing  laboratories  in  Edmonton. 

Fees  for  Service 

These  regular  monthly  visits  make  it  possible  for  the  field 
man  to  give  any  assistance  necessary  to  improve  the  farmer's 
herd  or  aid  in  production.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  program, 
the  field  man  will  assist  the  farmer  in  lifting  his  samples  and 
keeping  the  proper  records  at  the  time  of  milking.  However,  after 
the  dairyman  has  perfected  this  routine,  the  milk  lifting  will  be 
the  farmer's  responsibility.  Annual  fees  for  this  personalized  pro- 
gram are  $10  for  herds  of  10  cows  or  less;  $15  for  11  to  20  cows; 
and  $20  for  herds  of  more  than  20  cows. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  to  be  included  in  this 
program  will  be  the  introduction  of  a  calf  identification  record 
for  owners  of  grade  cattle.  After  a  farmer  has  signed  up  for  the 
service,  any  cows  which  are  not  already  positively  identified 
will  receive  ear  tags  from  the  Dairy  Branch. 

Then,  as  each  calf  is  born,  a  card  will  be  made  out,  listing 
the  name  of  the  calf,  date  of  birth,  side  and  dam.  When  the  calf 
later  comes  into  production,  a  record  of  its  milk  and  butterfat 
production  will  be  kept  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card. 

Long-Term  Record 

In  this  program,  a  full  record  of  grade  cattle  will  be  kept 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  will  permit  accurate  daughter-dam 
analysis  to  be  made  which  will  aid  materially  in  checking  the 
value  of  certain  strains  and  individual  bulls.  It  will  also  provide 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  value  of  artificial  breeding, 
as  records  will  provide  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  production 
of  cows  bred  in  this  manner  from  one  bull. 

Only  the  Edmonton  milkshed  will  be  covered  during  the 
beginning  of  this  personal  testing  service,  as  this  area  has  the 
greatest  concentration  of  dairy  farms.  The  milkshed  covers  an 
area  around  Edmonton  roughly  bordered  by  Stony  Plain,  Morin- 
ville,  Bruderheim  and  Millet,  with  most  dairy  farms  being  located 
south-east  of  the  city. 

After  the  service  is  established  in  this  milkshed,  the  testing 
may  be  expanded  to  cover  such  areas  as  Calgary,  Red  Deer  and 
Lethbridge.  These  districts,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dairy  farms 
outside  of  the  Edmonton  milkshed,  will  remain  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  mail  order  testing  program.  • 


